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‘THE Rivista di Letterature Moderne, a re- 

view of comparative literature, edited 
by Carlo Pellegrini and Vittorio Santoli, 
both lecturers of the University of Florence, 
completed its first year of existence in 
December last with the publication of the 
fourth number of its first volume. 


The great majority of its contributors are, 
naturally enough, Italians, many of them, 
such as Mario Praz, Francesco Picco and the 
two editors, being men of European reputa- 
tion; but space has been found in the four- 
hundred-odd pages printed to date for 
articles by such authorities as B. Berenson, 
the Swedish critic Henrik Schiick and P. van 
Tieghem. 


The nature of the review can best be 
shown by listing the contents of the fourth 
number. It includes an able article by 
Mario Praz on Jane Austen, one by Vittorio 
Lugli on Dumas fils and the third of a series 
on “Svedesi a Roma” by Henrik Schiick; 
then follow short notes on Madame de 
Staél, the Serbian novelist Borisav Stankovic 
and Gustave Flaubert, a series of book re- 
views limited largely to Italian publications 
and a digest of recent numbers of one or 
two French reviews. Of all these features, 
two of the more outstanding are without 
doubt the article on Jane Austen and a short 
note entitled “Il dipinto del Breughel e la 
Tentation de Saint Antoine del Flaubert” 


‘ 


by that energetic “esportatore d’italianita,” 
as Paolo Boselli once called Francesco Picco. 


During his twenty-odd years at the Uni- 
versities of Florence and Rome, Mario Praz 
has written widely on a number of subjects 
linking the literatures of this country and his 
own, including in his output an anthology of 
English nineteenth-century poets, standard 
Italian translations of “Troilus and Cres- 
sida” and “ Measure for Measure” and a 
text-book entitled “Storia della letteratura 
inglese ” which he published just before the 
war. The England of Jane Austen, the 
“vita di famiglia in un villaggio,” remote as 
it may have seemed to many of us during the 
last ten years, has indeed, as Praz here points 
out, a universality in time and space, if only 
by its “nature methodised” and its reflec- 
tion of a large measure of that rationalism 
and “bon sens” advocated by Boileau. To 
what degree this universality is still appre- 
ciated in the literary circles of Padua, 
Bologna and Florence itself is another 
question. 


The 1946 summer exhibition of Ligurian 
art-treasures held in the Palazzo Durazzo in 
Genoa—one of many such excellent ventures 
organised in the peninsula since the Italian 
war ended: one remembers, for example, 
those held in Perugia, in Milan and in the 
Palazzo Venezia itself—has given Picco the 
opportunity of a short article on the younger 
Breughel’s Temptation of St. Antony, viewed 
in the light of Flaubert’s work of the same 
name. The two Breughels have for some 
time been in the minds of many literary 
critics, witness similar comparisons with the 
father’s paintings in George Lote’s “ La vie 
et oeuvre de Francois Rabelais,” for ex- 
ample; while the correspondence of Flaubert 
is receiving more and more attention. Fac- 
ing p. 420 of the review, Picco prints a 
photograph of the painting. “Je donnerais 
bien toute la collection du Moniteur, si je 
l'avais, et 100,000 francs avec, pour acheter 
ce tableau-la, que la plupart des personnages 
qui Jl’examinent regardent assurément 
comme mauvais,” wrote Flaubert in 1845 to 
Alfred le Poittevin, to whose memory he was 
later to dedicate his finished work. It is 
possible that he would have been even more 
enthusiastic before the earlier triptych on the 
same subject done by Jerom Bosch, one of 
the artistic predecessors of the Breughel 
family. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





FRANCIS AND MARY COLMAN— 
(Continued from page 293) 


THAT the gossipy, fluent and interesting 

letters of Francis Colman did not need 
the excuse of official business to make them 
acceptable to the secretaries of state is sug- 
gested by the Duke of Newcastle’s request 
for the Resident to “ write every post, even 
tho’ he should not have any thing material 
for the Subject of a letter.”** Newcastle’s 
encouragement may have led to the writing 
of what is now the most important passage 
in the correspondence, the revelation of the 
hitherto unknown date of George Colman 
the Elder’s birth, 18 April, 1732: 

The dutifull Sense I have of Your Grace’s pro- 
tection & favour makes me take the liberty to 
acquaint You that yesterday my wife was safely 
delivered of a boy, & as I now feel that no pleasure 
upon earth exceeds that of having a son, thoh I 
have neither title nor estate to leave him, I most 
heartily wish from the bottom of my soul that I 
may soon have the honour to congratulate Your 
Grace & My Lady Dutchess upon the birth of a 
young Marquiss.** : 

This letter to the Duke of Newcastle is 
dated 19 April, New Style, 1732, so that 
George Colman’s birth, if it had taken place 
in London instead of Florence, according to 
the Julian rather than the Gregorian 
Calendar, would have been on 7 April, 
1732. Despite the seeming calm of. this 
announcement, the infant son’s life had 
apparently been despaired of. On a plea of 
urgent necessity, a priest was summoned 
to the Colmans’ house to baptize the child. 
The baptismal certificate drawn up by the 
Officiating priest, who could sign himself 
doctor of sacred theology and professor as 
well, is slightly torn at the date, [xv]iii. 
Aprilis, anno MDCCXXXII: 

Ego Antonius Franciscus Gorius Presbyter 
Baptisterii Florentini . . . permissu Illmi. et Revmi. 
D. Vicarii Ubaldinii pro Ilimo. et Revmo. Domino 
Josepho Marsellio, Archiepiscopo Florentino, 
urgent [forn] necessitate, intra domesticos . . . 
baptizavi recens natum Infantem filium  [Illmi. 
Domini Francisci Colman . . . eodem die, et anno 
superius scripto ortum. .. .*’ 





5 P.R.O., State Papers Foreign 98/33 (2 February, 1732). 

36 Ibid. 

87 The Centenary of the Colmans, Vol. I.—I failed to 
discover George Colman’s name in the Florentine Baptistery 
registers, as Dorothy Nevile Lees also did in an earlier search 
Getter to me dated 23 July, 1935). 
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But even the advent of an heir could not 
long induce forgetfulness of the Resident's 
“present weak condition of health.” Qp 
8 May, 1732, he wrote to the Home Office 
that he was “almost quite broke & spent,” 
and that he needed the assistance of Consul 
Skinner of Leghorn. On 22 May and 
5 June, the Duke of Newcastle gave per. 
mission for Skinner to lend his aid ip 
Florence, and in August the consul willingly 
took over while Colman spent three weeks 
trying the waters and baths of Lucca, a few 
hours’ journey away. The valetudinarian 
returned to his house “in the Piazza della 
Santa Croce” with a dry cough and a 
feverish pulse. His regimen was one of 
ass’s milk in the morning, chicken broth 
with lettuce stewed in it at dinner, and now 
and then some sago and flummery. He 
avoided meat. His physicians having for- 
bidden him to write for some time, Colman 
fell off in his official correspondence. Prob- 
ably in December, 1732, when somewhat 
relieved from an abscess and haemorrhoids, 
he removed to the milder climate of Pisa, 
within eight hours’ call of Florence.** From 
there he wrote his ‘Dearest Life’ about 
their ‘two dear little ones,’ his own warm, 
pleasant little bedroom, and his desire to 
send her some extraordinary good wild 
fowl, signing himself “Yours for ever, 
F. Colman.”** 

Although Consul Skinner could refer to 
his friend as transacting business as late as 
3 April, the termination of his chapter of 
sufferings was inevitable. ‘“ Reduced by 4 
consumption to a perfect skeleton,” he died 
at Pisa early in the morning of 20 April 
Skinner included this sincere eulogy in his 
report to Newcastle: 

I cannot sufficiently express to Your Grace the 
universal concern amongst all ranks of people in 
this Country for the loss of Mr. Colman, whose 
great good character was so conspicuous amongst 
them, and his capacity, integrity, and prudent cot 
duct in The Kings affairs, together with his polit 
and generous address on all suitable occasions, it 
may be said without flattery, has left a worthy 
pattern for whatever Ministers come after him im 
this Country.“° . 

In addition to Consul Skinner's tribute to 
“a perfect good Christian and a man of 
true honour & honesty,” there was the ex- 
pressed esteem of the Great Duke of Tus- 
cany and of the Electress Palatine, capped 

3*P.R.O., State Papers Foreign 98/33 (letters of 8 May. 
1732, to 21 February, 1733). 


3% Posthumous Letters, pp. 41, 42. 
4° P.R.O., State Papers Foreign 98/34 (25 April, 1733). 
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by the final well-done from Whitehall: 
“His Maty was pleased to express his Con- 
cern for the Loss of so faithful a Servant.’’** 

Skinner gave his version of the basic cause 
of the Resident’s declining health in a letter 
of 2 May, 1722, to Charles Delafaye: 

I have been too frequently an eye witness of 
very terrible pressures & anxietys in him when any 
the least apparent interruption of success intervened 
in his negotiations, which unhappy evils laid the 
foundations of an ill habit of body, which brought 
on the consumption that killed him.‘ 

John Walton diagnosed the immediate 
cause of death as “ une ptysie formée avec 
ulcéres dans pulmons [phtisie . . . poumons”’ 
and mistakenly gave the date as “Je 19 deux 
heures avant le [word missing—perhaps 
minuit).” He provided further detail: “ son 
Corps a été embaumé, et embarqué sur un 
Vaisseau Anglois et les entrailles enterrés au 
Cimetiére des Anglois a Livourne.” The 
remains were buried in St. Mary Abbots, 
Kensington, on 6 July, 1733, possibly some 
four months before the return of widow 
Colman to England. 

The day of her husband’s death, Mary 
Colman sent a note of instructions, written 
or dictated in the third person, to Mrs. Tyn- 
dall, the children’s nurse. The living come 
before the dead: “P.S. Mr Colman de- 
parted this Life this Morning at 35 Minutes 
past 7 o’Clock.’”“* Forced by her affliction 
to write by another hand on 25 April, the 
widow informed the Earl of Essex, then on 
an embassy at Turin, of the event and 
begged him to permit a packet to James 
Payzant to proceed under the sanction of 
his address. She thought there were people 
in the country who were villainous enough 
to intercept letters in order to hurt her.** 
Such troubles seem to have passed rather 
quickly. With Brinley Skinner’s assistance 
in “ disposing matters in so large a family,’’*® 
she liquidated household and servants. On 

30 May she wrote Robinson, Ambassador at 
Vienna, with no evident melancholy and no 
teference to the deceased. She wished to 
pay her respects “before I leave this 
Country, as having had the happiness of 


 Thid. 98/28 (draft of a letter to Skinner, May, 1733). 

“Thid. 98/34. Regarding ‘‘ the death of that honest good 
man, which as every where abroad, will, I dare to say, be 
¢qually lamented at home,” Skinner commented: ‘‘ He was 
I'can assure you a rare example of Integrity and zeal in 
The King’s Service.” 

* Ibid. 98/32 (letters of 28 March to 25 April, 1733). 

“ Posthumous Letters, pp. 42, 43. The 7 should probably 
te 2. In other letters by Mrs. Colman and Consul Skinner 
¢ time is given as between 2 a.m. and 3 a.m. 

“.B.M., Additional MS. 27,732, f. 158. 
Ibid., f. 160 v (Skinner's letters to Essex, 25 April, 1733). 
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your acquaintance at Paris when I came to 
Florence.””*’ 

But there were still financial and customs 
bothers to be faced. Treasury papers con- 
tain J. Scrope’s unofficial request of 
21 November, 1733, in response to an 
application from Mrs. Colman that the 
Resident’s baggage “may be sent to her 
Grand-mother’s house in the Strand.” In- 
asmuch as “she is a Lady who is in great 
Affliction for the death of her husband,” 
the customs commissioners should “ direct 
the passing her Baggage in such manner as 
may give her the least Trouble.”** Quite 
possibly, the baggage contained a crayon 
portrait of Francis Colman by the Floren- 
tine artist, Rosalba, and another portrait 
painted by William Hoare when he was a 
student in Italy. These went for £3 13s. 6d. 
and £2 12s. 6d. at a sale of paintings and 
effects of George Colman the Younger on 
30 November, 1836.*° 

A financial review of Colman’s diplomatic 
career will help to explain the arrears due to 
his widow. As secretary at Vienna, Colman 
earned £2 a day. Buta year after assuming 
his duties, the king’s official found himself 
bereft of credit. Another year passed and 
he was still compelled to draw on his own 
funds. Inasmuch as residents received £3 a 
day, the appointment to Florence, dating 
from 21 January, 1724, was a distinct mone- 
tary step forward. Besides the ordinary 
salary of £1,095, there were extraordinaries 
(additional expenses) which varied greatly 
from quarter to quarter.°° If an envoy or 
plenipotentiary was an important person 
himself or had a critical assignment, his 
salary might be that of an envoy extra- 
ordinary, £5 a day. But as plenipotentiary 
to the Grand Duke of Tuscany at Parma, 
with a commission from 18 June to 22 
October, 1731, Colman’s basic salary for 
functioning in a predominantly formal 
capacity still remained £3 a day, although 
Pulteney wrote as if this had been doubled. 
Despite the fact that the Resident himself 
and his friends liked and used the designa- 
tion of foreign minister, there was no official 
conferring of a high sounding title, except 





47 B.M., Additional MS. 23,788, f. 188 v. 

48 P.R.O., T. 27/25, Letter Book XIX, p. 193. Also see 
Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 1731-1734, p. 461. 

*? The Century of the Colmans, Vol. VIII. 

5° For the similar woes of another diplomat, see my 
article, ‘‘ Matthew Prior’s Extraordinaries,” Notes and 
Queries CLXVI, 148-150 (3 March, 1934). 
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during the ironical Parmesan mission, until 
2 February, 1732, when the resonant phrase, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Florence, appeared in the Money Book.** 

On 20 April, 1733, an allowance of £780 
for salary and extraordinaries was granted 
to the executors, administrators, and assigns 
of Francis Colman. A final clearing up of 
such matters seems to have come on 
March 4, 1735, when the impressive sum of 
£1,371 Ss. 6d. was designated to be paid 
Mrs. Coleman (sic).°* Meanwhile, the will 
which Colman had dictated to Skinner at 
Pisa on 10 April, 1733, transmitted all the 
worldly goods, moneys, and other effects 
whatsoever of the Minister to his wife, after 
the payment of all debts. “I leave them to 
my deare wife Mary Colman for her use 
and that of our two Children.” The wit- 
nesses were Brinley Skinner and Oliver 
Soderwall. No executor having been named 
in this concise instrument, the widow was 
commissioned on 10 November'to administer 
the goods, chattels, and credits—in diverse 
jurisdictions—of Francis Colman.** 

Mrs. Colman seems not to have lan- 
guished in weeds. From 1734 to her death 
in 1767, through government courtesy, she 
occupied a house near Rosamond’s Pond in 
the south-western part of St. James’s Park 
and not far from the King’s Head and Red 
Lyon Inns.** The suspicion hovers over this 
aid, as well as over the grant of money in 
1735, that it was not entirely in posthumous 
appreciation of an ill-paid diplomat’s ser- 
vices. Sir Thomas Robinson wrote Lord 


Carlisle on 21 [November?], 1734: 

Lady Suffolk’s sudden departure from Court has 
been the subject of much conversation, and various 
reasons have been assigned for so unlookt for an 
event; though —— among the many, none 
which gave ground for her resolution has been 
given. Lady Taukerville and the Widow Coleman 





51 Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1720-1728 (name Thomas 
Coleman is used, pp. 284, 285, but Francis appears in the 
original document, P.R.O., T.1/248); Calendar of Treasury 
Books and Papers, 1729, 1730, and 1731-1734. 


52 P.R.O., 7.53/37, pp. 184, 185; the account for £780, 
made out at Pisa on 10 April, 1733, covered ordinary salary 
at £3 a day from 25 December, 1732, to 25 March 1733, and 
extraordinaries from 29 September, 1731, to 25 March, 1733. 
Bubb Dodington, as a Lord of the Treasury, helped pass the 
final £1,371 5s. 6d. Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 
1735-1738, p. 8. 


53 Somerset House, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
Register Price, f. 283. 


54 The house would look like a squat capital H from the 
air. In days before Mrs. Colman’s tenancy, it was marked 
thus in a map of the parish of St. Margaret’s. John Stow, 
A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, ed. John 
Strype (London, 1720), Vol. II, Book vi, p. 67. 
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are the two now talked of to be most in his 
Majesty’s favour.** 

In 1735, Sir Robert Walpole recom. 
mended the Countess of Tankerville to 
Queen Caroline as “a handsome, good. 
natured, simple woman .. . out of the 
country .. . a very safe fool” who would 
amuse George II without being dangerously 
set on power like Mary Countess Dowager 
of Deloraine, the royal governess. Mary 
Colman seems not to have got beyond the 
semi-finals in the feminine competition to 
reign amorously as “a very coquette pretty 
woman with a very coquet idle man.”* 

After her “ fall,’ Lady Suffolk, in 1735, 
married George Berkeley, who, with Lord 
Chesterfield, had been an old and perhaps 
unsuccessful lover of Mary Colman’s 
younger sister, Mrs. Pulteney. Lord Hervey, 
our racy informant, granted Mrs. Pulteney 
the sole good quality of beauty. Along 
with her “low birth . . . lower mind, and 
. .. lowest manners,” “ her folly, her vanity, 
her coquetry, had given her husband the 
same jealousy, and the world the same sus- 
picion, as if she had gone all those lengths 
in private which her public conduct, with- 
out one’s being very credulous, would natur- 
ally have led one to believe.”*’ Walter 
Sichel was unaware that “the notorious 
Miss Gumley ” (born 1694) was too young 
to have been the mistress of the fashionably 
loose Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, in 
the 1690’s or to have been the subject of his 
ode, ‘ Almahide’ (1700).°* Confusion of 
dates and perhaps of persons, motivated in 
part by the political animus against William 
Pulteney (later Earl of Bath), whom Anna 
Maria married 27 December, 1714, may 
account for some of the scandal. But as 
regards both Mary and Anna Maria 
Gumley, or Mrs. Colman and Mrs. Pulteney, 
the recurrence of insinuation and attack 
suggests that where there was smoke there 
could not have been an entire absence of 





55 Hist. MSS. Com., 15th Report, Appendix, Part VI, 
p. 131, where the letter is conjecturally dated February. 
Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk, resigned as Mistress of the 
Robes on 11 November, 1734, and left the palace, “ 00 
longer pleasing . . . the King in her private capacity.” John, 
Lord Hervey, Some Materials towards Memoirs of the Reign 
of King George II, ed. Romney Sedgwick (London, 1931), 

» 382. 

56 Lord Hervey, op. cit., II, 490, 491. 

57 Ibid., II, 471, and I, 7, 8. 

58 Sichel, Bolingbroke and his Times (London, 1901), 
p. 147. In a venomous ode, “‘ The Country Girl” written 
1742), the lady appears as “* Bath’s ennobled doxy.” The 
Works of the Right Honourable Sir Chas. Hanbury Williams 
(London, 1822), I, 134. 
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fire. The greatest smoke cloud of all, how- 
ever, the long-lived report that William 
Pulteney and Mary Colman were actually 
the begetters of George Colman, was of 
entirely artificial origin.** 


The year of the death of George II’s erst- 
while favourite, Lady Suffolk, Mary Colman 
also died, 3 May, 1767, leaving a will dated 
21 December, 1762, which revoked all 
former wills. The widow of St. Margaret’s 
parish, Westminster, bequeathed George 
Colman her four pier-glasses and all her 
pictures, as well as the remainder of her 
real estate and personal property after pro- 
vision had been made for Miss Susanna 
Ford. This provision needs to be sum- 
marized in some detail : 


All Mary Coleman’s (sic) household goods, 
china, plate, linen, and furniture to Miss Susanna 
Ford and her messuages or tenements at Bammers 
in Middlesex to John Hannam of the Middle 
Temple to pay the profits thereof to Miss Ford 
during her natural life, in gratitude for her great 
tenderness and good behaviour towards Mary Cole- 
man during the many years she has lived with the 
testatrix. If Miss Ford marries and dies leaving 
children under 21, the income is to be applied to 
their maintenance until time to sell the property 
for their benefit; proceeds of the sale are to be 
equally divided between the children if 21 or over 
or are to be assigned to the son or daughter, if 
there is only one child. On the other hand, if Miss 
Ford does not marry or has no issue living at the 
time of her death, the messuages are to go to 
George Coleman, except that Miss Ford is to have 
the right to leave the revenue thereof to her hus- 
band during his natural life.‘ 


George Colman, “called by Mistake in 
the Will Coleman,” became the executor of 
the estate when the will was proved at 
London on 15 May, 1767. Inasmuch as the 
widow was verging on seventy years of age 
when she signed the testament, one is 
tempted to conjecture that, besides misspell- 
ing her own surname or allowing it be mis- 
spelled by an attorney, she was more 
seriously negligent in letting Sarah Ford 
appear as Susanna, the name of Mrs. Col- 
man’s mother. Sarah Ford had been the 
servant of Miss Le Roche, was the mistress 
of George Colman, and married him a few 
weeks after his mother’s death. She was 
described by Fanny Burney as possessing 

an uncommon sweetness of temper, much 








bed Page’s George Colman the Elder, pp. 8, 9. Mrs. 

Colman’s defenders were George Colman the Elder (1787. 

Dublished 1795), George Colman the Younger (1830), and 
Brinsley Peake (1841). 


“Somerset House, Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 
Register Legard, ff. 169, 170. 
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sensibility, and a generous and restless 
desire of obliging, and of making her 
friends happy,’”** such qualities as endeared 
Susanna Ford to her benefactress. Mrs. 
Colman could not have had in mind the 
marriage of Miss Ford to her own son, 
although subsequent knowledge of their 
liaison might not have aroused her to the 
point of altering her will. But if the name 
Susanna was put down by mistake for 
Sarah, the error should have been corrected 
when the spelling of Coleman was com- 
mented on. On the other hand, if Susanna 
was a relative of Sarah Ford—and this is 
less unlikely—the latter and George Colman 
might have become acquainted under his 
mother’s roof. At least, to the Earl of 
Bath’s way of thinking, Mrs. Colman was 
too easy-going to be a  disciplinarian. 
Whether she would wink at the sowing of 
belated wild oats is another matter. Con- 
jecture is infinite; certainty, unattainable. 
George Colman the Elder’s hereditary 
endowments were richly contradictory. His 
father, under the chastening influence of 
physical suffering, separation, and partially 
frustrated ambition, matured from a bright, 
pert, worldly young secretary into a kindly, 
painstaking, cultured minister. Death at the 
age of forty-two prevented him from setting 
his boy an example of mellow self-restraint. 
His own corporeally decadent strain re- 
appeared in George, who had the occasional 
“lank jaws” and hypochondriacal traits of 
an invalid and who died insane. But that 
strain was somewhat ameliorated by the 
blood of Mary Gumley Colman, who sur- 
vived to her seventy-fourth year. The 
dramatist’s mother seems to have led a life 
in which beauty and temperament were 
effectively marshalled to the support of 
her wishes. The rather straitened routine of 
a diplomat’s wife, in the partial exile of 
Vienna and Florence, was not very appeal- 
ing. Low-spirited regard for health and 
finances thus kept her with witty friends 
and relatives in England from 1724-1729, 
when an inheritance terminated her grass- 
widowhood. During her separation from 
Francis Colman, whether by circumstance 
or by death, tongues wagged and insinua- 
tions were current. As a recent widow, her 
alternate use of flattery and the helplessness 
of bereavement made customs and arrears 
difficulties melt away. As a mother, she 





*1 Quoted in Page’s George Colman, p. 192. 
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seems to have counterbalanced the Earl of 
Bath’s insistent ambition for George Colman 
by an indulgence which estranged her 
brother-in-law. In her old age, she was 
solicitous over her son’s theatrical ventures, 
and, ten years after her death, she was eulo- 
gized by his publisher, Thomas Becket, as 
“ the best of women.” 

Deprived of the secure background of 
home by the death of his father, George 
Colman was thrown on the rather cautious 
mercies of his uncle and guardian, who 
warned him against his mother’s parental 
slackness. Petted by his mother and 
advised by his uncle, he alternately showed 
the characteristics of a spoiled boy and the 
resourcefulness of an orphan of genius. 
For the equivalent of a calm strength which 
he did not possess, George Colman relied on 
stubbornly fixed resolves in which he 
imagined enmities and slights and recklessly 
sacrificed his own interests in order to defy 
oposition or control. His feeling of in- 
feriority, arising from minuscule stature, 
made him wear a chip on his shoulder in 
social, amorous, and business relations. But 
he frequently rose above the stresses and 
strains of his complex nature to achieve a 
cultured geniality and worth which appealed 
to most of his contemporaries. In George 
Colman, Francis and Mary survived in 
strange harmony and disharmony. 


COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 





*2 The Private Correspondence of David Garrick (London, 
1831, 1832), II, 249; and Garrick Correspondence, Vol. XVI, 
Dyce Library in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


THE THIRD WIFE OF SIR ROBERT 
HOWARD 
(clxxxvii. 19, 281-2) 

HE material in the notes listed above 
concerning Sir Robert Howard’s third 
wife raises again the long unsolved question 
of the Howard-Uphill relationship. My 
pursuit of Howard’s third wife, begun in 
London in 1931 when I was engaged in an 
extensive study of his life and works, led 
me on many a blind trail, but never revealed 
credible proof of her identity. Mr. E. S. 
de Beer says (clxxxvii. 19) that Sir Robert’s 
third wife was “ perhaps Mary Uphill... . 
She is said by Evelyn to have been an actress 
and was certainly Howard’s mistress for a 
time.” I suggest that Mary Uphill was 


certainly Howard’s wife, but probably never 
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his mistress. His “ association” was with a 
Susanna Uphill, according to the few 
accounts which mention her name, and the 
only actress named Uphill was certainly 
Susanna. The note by Mr. James Seton. 
Anderson (clxxxvii. 85) adds nothing not 
already known, except the supposition that 
the Lady Vain in the Sullen Lovers may 
have been Mary Uphill, but for this he 
offers no evidence. Mr. de Beer (clxxxvii, 
214-5) offers some new items, to which we 
will return presently, but, if I read him 
correctly, he implies that the actress Susanna 
was “the sister of the third Lady Howard.” 

The evidence that Howard’s third wife 
was Mary Uphill, clearly presented by 
Mr. H. S. Howard (clxxxvii. 281-2), was 
very surprising, but it clears several obscure 
references in the contemporary accounts, 
The authenticity of the records on the 
memorial tablet in the Dagenham church 
erected by the eldest of the four sisters 
obviously cannot be questioned; we must, 
therefore, accept as fact that Sir Robert 
married Mary Uphill, third daughter of the 
Dagenham Uphill family. The question to 
be solved now changes to the identity, not 
of the third wife, but of Howard’s mistress. 
To phrase it differently, can Mary Uphill’s 
sister Susanna be identified as the actress in 
the King’s company in 1671-1675? 

Howard’s mistress was an actress. The 
wealth of allusions to a theatrical career 
leaves no room for doubt of that fact. But 
not the slightest reference to a stage career 
for Mary has been discovered. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether Howard, with his 
distinguished social position, would have 
married a woman with whom he had had 
illicit relations which were well known to 
the Court circle. But for Susanna the case 
is much stronger. The Lady Vain of Shad- 
well’s Sullen Lovers was by many thought 
to be based on the Susanna of the King’s 
company, and comments like that of 
Theophilus Cibber are fairly typical. He 
says that she was a “Courtesan” and that 
“among the wits” she was understood to 
be “the mistress of Sir Robert, whom he 
afterward thought proper to marry. 
(Lives, iii. 58.) 

Concerning Susanna Uphill the actress 
some facts are available. She never played 
important roles, but proof exists that she 
appeared as Erotion in Tyrannic Love, 1669; 
as Artemis, a Court Lady, in Marriage a la 
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Mode, 1672; as Livia, a waiting woman, in 
Corye’s Generous Enemies, 1671; as Rosella 
in Lee’s Tragedy of Nero, 1674; as Porthelia 
in Fane’s Love in the Dark, May, 1675; 
and as Zada in Dryden’s Aureng Zebe, 
November, 1675. These items can be 
checked and are unquestioned. What be- 
came of Susanna after 1675 we cannot state 
positively. 

Granting that Mary Uphill became 
Howard’s wife, I was naturally attracted to 
the hypothesis that her sister Susanna had 
been his mistress. To prove this an investi- 
gation of dates was necessary. Mr. H. S. 
Howard suggested 1648 for the marriage 
of Mary’s parents, Jacob and Anne. 
Mr. de Beer claims (clxxxvii. 215) that Phila- 
delphia (the oldest sister, not necessarily 
the oldest child) died 23 January, 1724-1725, 
“in her seventy-seventh year,” although that 
date disagrees with Susanna’s burial tablet, 
which says that at her death, 20 January, 
1724-1725, she was “ the last of that family.” 
On Mr. de Beer’s statement Philadelphia 
could have been born in 1647 or early 1648, 
and the parents’ marriage some time before 
that. Since many children of good families 
married young, Jacob could have married 
as early as 1643 or 1644. A case can be 
built up for the identity of the two Susannas 
on this basis, since, if Mary were the fourth 
child, she could have been born in 1649, and 
Susanna in 1651. In any consideration of 
the Dagenham Susanna as the actress a date 
as early as this is essential. 


Unfortunately for this hypothesis there is 
one important piece of evidence against it— 
the epitaph printed by Shawcross and pre- 
sented by Mr. de Beer (loc. cit.). If Susanna 
died “20 January, 1724” (i.e. 1725), “aged 
65,” as the epitaph says, she must have 
been born in 1659 or 1660. Evelyn’s 
“gossip” (18 October, 1666) obviously can- 
not refer to the Dagenham Susanna, since 
she could have been no man’s mistress at 
the age of six. If we discount Downes’ 
listing of her as a member of the King’s 
company in 1663 as one of his slips in 
accuracy, there is still no escaping the 
epitaph. We know that a Susanna Uphill 
was in the company in 1671, but even that 
date is too early to apply to the Dagenham 
Susanna. We are forced, therefore, to con- 
sider the theory that there were two 
Susanna Uphills—the actress and Mary 
Uphill’s sister, who died unmarried in 1725. 
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Howard may have met the actress some 
time in 1666 and begun an affair with her 
shortly after. She was noted for her beauty, 
and he for his fondness for beautiful 
women. He had married early in the pre- 
ceding August Honoria Englefield, a rich 
widow and ward of the King. The reason 
for the failure of this marriage may lie in 
the fact that Honoria was several years his 
senior (Ashtead Records, p. 59); she had 
attracted Sir Robert chiefly, we may well 
believe, because of her fortune and her 
excellent social connections. Within a year 
he was neglecting her outrageously, and she 
petitioned the King for redress, since he had 
“recommended her such a_ husband.” 
Howard had obtained from her £2,000 a 
year by jointure, but he was spending far 
more than that (C 10, 89-91, P.R.O.). Some 
compromise was reached, as her will of 
6 September, 1676 (proved on the 12th), 
indicates. (Somerset House, 122 Bence, 
1676.) Howard was now a widower for the 
second time, and the oft-quoted lines, “ his 
W—— Uphill spends all and now refuses to 
marry him” (“A Seasonable Argument to 
persuade all Grand Juries in England to 
petition for a Parl.” 1677) have been com- 
monly interpreted as a reference to the 
actress Susanna, and his affair with her 
presumed to be still continuing. 


One other item should be noticed—an 
allegation for a marriage licence 6 April, 
1674, by “ Thomas Vernam, of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Gent., Bachr., abt. 30, and 
Mrs. Susanna Uphill, of St. Giles in the 
Fields, Spr. abt. 24, her parents dead” 
(clxxxvii. 214). If she was twenty-four in 
1674, she must have been born about 1650— 
the very date we tried to establish for the 
other Susanna. No record has come to light 
for her marriage to Vernam; so it may not 
have taken place, and she may be the Uphill 
referred to in the “ Seasonable Argument.” 
In any case the pamphlet makes it evident 
that Sir Robert was still a widower in 1677. 

Was the actress Susanna a relative of the 
Dagenham Uphills? As yet we do not 
know. The coincidence of the two girls by 
the same name makes tempting the idea that 
they might have been cousins, and that 
Howard met his wife through his mistress. 
They must have belonged to a good middle- 
class family, since Anne married Lord 
Boteler and Mary married into the powerful 
Howard family, by whatever path the 
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acquaintance with Sir Robert was made. 
Perhaps married in 1678, Mary Uphill did 
not long bear the Howard name, as the 
notice in The London Mercury, No. 35 
(1-4 August, 1682) no doubt concerns her: 

Sir Robert Howard and his Lady going to Bath 
for their Healths sake, the said Lady in her passage 
thither was taken very sick of a Distemper her 
Ladyship has been some time afflicted with, and 
being carried to the next Gentleman’s House, dyed 
in a Convulsion. 

The phrase concerning the “ Distemper ” 
which Lady Howard had been “ some time 
afflicted with” may even suggest that the 
pamphleteer became confused over the 
Uphill women; it may have been, not his 
“W—— Uphill” who refused to marry him 
in 1677, but Mary Uphill. She may have 
been reluctant because his wife’s death was 
too recent, his affair with the actress too 
well known, or because of her own ill 
health. She would have been at least 
twenty years his junior. Whatever the 
answer to this question, apparently Mary 
married him in 1678 and died in 1682. 

In spite of Mary’s death Sir Robert’s rela- 
tions with the family remained friendly. 
Proof of the continued friendship is seen in 
the appointment in 1683 of the Rev. William 
Duncomb, second husband of the sister 
Philadelphia, to the living at Ashtead. Ash- 
tead was the very handsome Howard 
residence in Surrey, where Sir Robert spent 
a great deal of time. Near Epsom Downs, 
it had been started in 1679 and finished in 
1680 after a liberal grant from the King had 
provided the necessary funds. It was the 
scene of many a gay party after the races at 
Epsom, and in this house Howard, on 
several occasions, entertained Charles II and 
later William and Mary. Over this estab- 
lishment Mary Uphill would have been the 
mistress until her death, and undoubtedly 
Philadelphia often took her place at the 
many festivities in the eighties. Ultimately 
Howard married Annabella Dives (not Dyre, 
as clxxxvii. 282, has it), a lady-in-waiting to 
the princess, on 26 February, 1692. 

A final item proves the continuation of 
friendly realtions between Sir Robert and 
the Uphills. 

5 February, 1697/8. 

Treasury reference to the Customs Commis- 
sioners of the petition of Lady Boteler praying my 
Lord’s assistance in preserving a cargo of consider- 
able value in the ship Benjamin now arrived from 
the East Indies given to Sir Robert Howard, her- 


self, her brother Richard Uphill and her sisters 
Mris. Duncomb and Mris. Uphill by will of her 
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brother Mr. Jacob Lm who died in this voyage 
homeward. (Cal. Treas. Bks. October, 1697— 
August, 1698, xiii. 239.) 

The loose use of the terms Mrs. and Mris, 
at this time does not cloud the fact that these 
names refer to the members of Mary 
Uphill’s family. It appears, therefore, that 
Sir Robert, as the deceased sister’s husband, 
is still regarded with affection by Jacob, as 
he is included in the inheritance. 

Although we cannot solve the coincidence 
of the two Susannas, we may take a brief 
look at the Boteler connection, since it offers 
a clue to Sir Robert’s connection with the 
Dagenham family. The father of Oliver 
Boteler, William of Barnham Court, Kent, 
was created a baronet on 3 July, 1641. He 
raised a regiment for the King, and was 
slain at the head of it at the battle of 
Cropredy Bridge, 29 June, 1644. Since this 
was the battle which provided the oppor- 
tunity for Howard’s bravery to win him his 
knighthood, there is a chance that he may 
have been in Sir William’s regiment, since 
not many would have been involved in that 
small engagement. The son Oliver suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on his father’s death. 


He married secondly Anne, da. of Jacob Uphill, 
of Dagenham, Essex, and Anne his wife. He d. 
about 1689. Admon. 21 January, 1689/90. His 
widow was bur. 26 January, 1712/3, at Dagenham. 
me 22 December, 1712, pr. 1 February, 


This item in Cockayne’s Baronage indi- 
cates that the Botelers were of the same 
general class with the Howards of Sir 
Robert’s family, and like them were doubt- 
less impoverished by their loyalty to the 
Stuart cause. We can scarcely doubt that 
Lady Anne Boteler was the instrument by 
which her sister Mary became Lady Mary 
Howard. FLORENCE R. SCOTT. 

University of Southern California. 


PATMORE, DANTE, AND 
W. H. DAVIES 
HALF a lifetime ago, writing on Patmore 
(a habit with me), I said that he had 
characterized the three parts of the Divina 
Commedia in a line and a half: 


Love’s three-stranded ray: 

Red wrath, compassion golden, lazuline delight. 

My adored Alice Meynell wrote to me: 
“How wonderful! I had never noticed it. 

And now I find that W. H. Davies had said 

much the same thing in one line: 

A God of vengeance, mercy, and sweet love. 
FANNY PRICE. 
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CROKER AND TENNYSON AGAIN 
EVERY now and then John Wilson 
Croker had his feelings hurt. In 
November, 1842, Lockhart and Murray had 
the notion of bringing out an extra number 
of the Quarterly Review in order to print 
some of the large mass of manuscripts on 
hand. Because he had not been consulted 
and because he did not believe in extra 
numbers generally, Croker felt that he must 
withdraw from the magazine, adducing as 
one reason the fact that the Quarterly had 
repudiated him by the praise of Tennyson’s 
poetry in the issue of September, 1842, “a 
public and direct dissent from and disclaimer 
of my opinions” expressed in Croker’s 
famous rip-snorting attack on the poet in an 
article of April, 1833. That Tennyson’s 
poems of 1842 may be superior to those of 
1832 he did not appear to consider of so 
much importance as that the Quarterly had 
flouted his official opinion of the poet. 

The three letters from Lockhart to 
Croker, quoted ‘by way of introduction, 
come from the William L. Clements Library 
of the University of Michigan. The letter 
from Croker to Lockhart comes from the 
National Library of Scotland: it is one of 
several hundred communications of Croker 
to Lockhart, in photostat, that Mrs. Mar- 
garet Davis and I are at present transcrib- 
ing. But for the courtesy of these two 
libraries, the correspondence could not be 
given here. 

The idea of an occasional extra number 
of the Quarterly was not a new one, for on 
2 February, 1841, Lockhart wrote to 
Croker : 

There is such an accumulation of articles on the 
editorial desk that Murray & I have been thinking 

ing frequently of late of the great relief 
that an extra number this spring would give us. 
Really I am shocked when I turn over my boxes 
& see how many gentlemen of distinction who have 
taken pains with the view of seeing their per- 
formances printed anon must remain unattended to 
for six months unless we do take the step I have 
mentioned. But I cannnot of course set about it 
unless you give your approbation & help. What 
wd suit us best wd be that you shd give us one or 
two light amusing papers now & a serious politcal 
one by and bye. We could then make sure of 
ging out one excellent No next Month & 
another in May. 

I know you don’t in general like to hear of this 
sort of thing—neither do I—nor does Murray But 
I the Review still owes some numbers—there 
was at one time a very considerable arrear—& 

when we have occasiona’ ly pubd an extra No we 
cd never ont that people complained of it—indeed 
observed It, 
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Four days later, in a note of 6 February, 
Lockhart mentions the subject again: 


Thanks for your kind & wise letter. M. & I hate 
extra numbers as much as you do—but since there 
must it seems be one we shd be very sorry not to 
have one little sparkle of yours at all events. 


Whether Lockhart answered Croker’s 
letter of 20 November, 1842, about to be 
given, I do not know; but he did write him 
on 9 January, 1843: 


You were aware long ago that our plan of an 
additional No arose out of great difficulties attend- 
ing the conduct of the Review. Of course I had 
erred in accepting too many papers—but the 
authors too had erred in making their papers longer 
than was understood or expected—and accidental 
contributions will every now & then come in w 
claims which no Editor can feel to be other than 
weighty. But it is needless to write an article on 
the accumulation of articles. You will infer, from 
the mere fact, that various friends’ feelings & I 
may add interests were immediately concerned. The 
Quarterly has occasional assistance from the rich 
but the greater part of its pages comes almost 
always from persons to whom a £50 note or even 
a £20 one is of real consequence—more especially 
at this time of the year. I cannot afford to advance 
money to such persons if they wd allow me to do 
so—nor in the present state of trade can I ask 
Murray to pre-pay anything but a letter for the 
post. 

If you had ever had to conduct the corre- 
spondence of the Q. R. you wd have needed no 
hints on the sort of embarrassments I am very often 
worried with, & if you cd not help me out of [an] 
occasional hitch of this kind, you cd at least have 
appreciated the pain of the situation. 


Croker keeps a stiff upper lip in his letter 
that now follows. He is ready to part fair 
friends. Actually, I am happy to say, he 
did not resign from the Quarterly Review. 


Private & Confidential 
Drayton Manor 
20 Nov. 42. 
My dear Lockhart, 

Your letter of yesterday gives me 
great pain—for it obliges me to propose the 
termination of my connexion with the Quarterly 
Review. You and Murray must be both aware of 
my strong impression against extra numbers & 
irregular publications—it seems to me, to say the 
least of it, a very perillous practice—a kind of kite 
flying—which, altho’ it may relieve a present diffi- 
culty, shakes credit, & is, in the long run, sure to 
create a corresponding reaction. My connexion 
with the Quarterly is so notorious—besides my 
being now Dean of the chapter—the only survivor 
I suppose of the original set, that I cannot but 
suppose the publication of a number without any 
notice to me, must be understood as a hint that the 
connexion should close. Besides which, this sudden 
publication happens to place me in very awkward 
personal circumstances. It was only yesterday that 
my friend here conveyed to me the urgent desire of 
a leading member of the Government, enforced by 
his own, that I should give in to the next Quarterly, 


an exposure of the complicity of the anti-Corn law 
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League with the late riots & he put into my hands 
a very full & curious abstract of documents in 
proof of the fact. Instead of accompanying the 
party to shoot, I stayed at home to read & note 
these papers; & I promised that I would today 
write to you (as I should have done yesterday if 
there had been a post) to propose it to you for the 
Christmas number. My friend was against so 
long a delay, as the League were very active and 
required to be checked as soon as possible; on 
which I told him that you had resolved to bring out 
the Xmas number as early as the 16th December, 
which was full as soon as J could be ready with my 
share of the work, if you should accept my offer— 
& now it turns out that a number will be published 
within a week, of which of course he will scarcely 
credit that I knew nothing yesterday. What will he 
think of me, or at least what will he think of my 
influence with you, or your confidence in me? As 
however the case is urgent, & as it was clear that 
I could not accomplish the object, I have been 
obliged to recommend them to put the materials 
into the shape of a pamphlet & bring it out at their 
own time, which was their original alternative, if 
I should be unable to help them in the Quarterly. 
That alternative has been adopted, & the papers 
are gone back to town by this post. I think you 
will feel how very awkward all this must be to me 
individually. But this is not all—like Mrs. Thrale’s 
old man I have had three warnings. On the publi- 
cation of the Tennyson article,’ in the last number, 
I felt that I ought to retire ; for, whether that article 
was right or wrong, it was understood by some 
common friends of ours, as a public & direct 
dissent from and disclaimer of my opinions—but 
I was over-persuaded not to send in my resignation 
(to talk my old political language) because my old 
political friends thought that I was still of some— 
tho’ I perfectly feel, of very little—use to them. I 
therefore reluctantly submitted to try a number or 
two more. There had been previously something 
about the Darblay paper’ tending to the same result 
which I did not much notice at the time, but now 
on reconsideration I hardly think that I have been 
quite justified in waiting for this third notice to 
quit—for tho’ you talk of Dickens & Ashburton & 
eaptce for by & bye you must feel that it is impos- 
sible that I can “call again” after you have, like 
Ennius’s friend, put your head out of the window 
to tell me that you are not at home. I am sensible 
that this was, perhaps, what appeared the most 
delicate way of intimating Murrays’ wish to dissolve 
our connexion, & I assure you that, as such it is 
very agreeable to me as it enables me to do, what 
I was desirous & yet, for the sake of other friends, 
reluctant to originate. 

And now let me say that I part from you and 
Murray & the Quarterly in perfect good will, but 
not without some regret that the time should be 
come. The Quarterly has been a great resource to 
me in many ways since I left public business, & tho’ 
I hope not, at once, to give up literature altogether, 
nor even, perhaps, periodical literature, I must 
regret the particular stage, which I helped (however 
feebly) to erect & which I trod for, now, I think, 
three & thirty years:—raison de plus, you will say, 
& say truly, that I should, at last, make my exit. 
Murray I have always found friendly, intelligent & 





1 By John Sterling, Quarterly Review, September, 1842. 
2 Presumably Croker here refers to his article Madame 
D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters in the Quarterly of June, 1842. 
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liberal, too much so, I fear, for his own interests— 
too much so, I am sure, for my value—tho’ I know 
very well that I was a kind of specialty, that could 
do what higher talents might not have had the 
peculiar opportunity of doing. I need hardly say 
that with yourself I have never had a difference, 
almost of opinion. We have been during our long 
co-operation (with the recent exception) like, as the 
Germans say, two fingers of the same hand; & in 
all other respects we have been, as, I trust, we shall 
remain, affectionate friends. Believe me to be 
My dear Lockhart 
Sincerely yours 
J. W. Croker. 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 


TRIBUTES AND ALLUSIONS IN 
VERSE TO KEATS 
DurING THE YEARS 1816-1920 
(Continued from page 251) 
OHN MOULTRIE. From ‘Sir Launfal.’ 


‘ Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ’; in like manner, I suppose, 
A foreign strain must always be preferr’d 
To one whose language every hearer knows. 
Canto I, st. Ixv. 
Oh! for the strains of him who sung so well 
Of slain Lorenzo and his Isabel! 
Canto III, st. 1xi. 
Mountain on mountain rose, like cloud on 
cloud.* 
Canto III, st. xciii. 
* Forest on forest hung around his head, 
Like cloud on cloud.—Keats’ ‘ Hyperion.” 
[Moultrie’s note.) 


‘ Poems by John Moultrie,’ London, 1837. 
James Russell Lowell. Sonnet, To the Spirit 
of Keats, dated March, 1841. 


Great soul, thou sittest with me in my room. 
: tao New York, January, 1842, p. 


John Hunter. Sonnet, Keats. 
The Muses’ son of promise, art thou gone! 


‘ Miscellanies.” By N. R., Edinburgh, 
1843, p. 8. 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett. A Vision of 


Poets. 
She resumed calmly ; I come forth 


to 
In fragrance, as I measure it; 
also 
And Shelley in his white ideal 
to 
In his Rome-grave, by Venus queen. 
* Poems,’ 1844, ii, 7-8 and 25-6. 


Henry Ellison. Sonnet, To Keats. 
Thou art the truest poet, Keats, for thou. | 
‘ The Poetry of Real Life: A New Edition, 
— enlarged and improved,’ 1844, p. 


Robert Browning. Popularity, st. xiii. 
What porridge had John Keats? 
‘ Dramatic Lyrics,’ 1845. 
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Anon. To Keats. 
Well hast thou won the poet’s bays. 
Hogg ere Instructor, July 4, 
p. 3 


Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
The jingling medley of purloin’d conceits, 
Outbabying Wordsworth, and  outglittering 
Keates (sic). 
‘The New Timon, A Romance of Lon- 
don,’ 1846, p. 51. 


William Cox Bennett. Sonnet, To Keats. 
Oh nightingale, thou wert for ‘golden Junes. 
Howitts’ Journal, 11 December, 1847, p. 
382. 





1846, 


Nicholas Michell. The Protestant Burial 
Ground at Rome, Il. 23-32. 
And here he slumbers, England’s gifted son. 
aes Magazine, June, 1847, pp. 


J. W. Dalby. Lines on reading ‘Life, 
Letters and Literary Remains of John 
Keats, edited by Richard Monckton 
Milnes.’ 

The awe of other years was in my heart. 
The Examiner, 21 October, 1848, p. 677. 
Sonnet written in 1849. 

Stars rise, but rise to tell us it is night. 
Both the above are included in ‘ Tales, 
Songs and Sonnets,’ 1866. 


Christina Georgina Rossetti. 
Keats. 


A garden in a garden: a green 
dated 18 January, 1849 (Eve a St. Agnes). 


William Charles Kent. Sonnet Addressed 
to Adonais. 
Another sadness round Apollo’s fane. 
and in ‘ Amelia a Beloved Memory,’ a 
reference to ‘ young Adonais’ verse.’ 
‘Aletheia: or the Doom of Mythology. 
bg other Poems, 1850, pp. 156 and 


Sonnet, On 


Thomas Westwood. The World and the 
Poet. A Thought of Keats. 
We heed thee not! Give o’er, give o’er! 
* The Burden of the Bell and other Lyrics,’ 
1850, pp. 157-8. 


Hartley Coleridge. 
Name on water.’ 
And if Thou hast, where could’st thou write it 
better. 
‘Poems,’ 1851, ii, 160. 


George Meredith. The Poetry of Keats. 


The song of a nightingale sent thro’ a slum- 
brous valley. 


“ Poems,’ 1851, p. 24. 


Thomas Smibert. Portrait of John Keats. 
ing upon thee now 
Io Anche! ‘ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,’ 1851, 
pp. 34-5. 


‘I have written my 
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W.C. Bennett. John Keats. 
Young shade whose white brows greenest 
laurels entwine. 
* Verdicts,’ 1852, pp. 28-32. Keats is men- 
tioned again on pp. 56 and 63. 


James Payn. Sonnet, To John Keats. 
I love thy sweet words, poet great and true. 
‘ Stories from Boccaccio and other Poems,’ 
1852, p. 97. 
W. S. Landor. English Hexameters. 
Keats, the most Grecian of all, rejected the 
metre of Grecians; . 
Poesy breathed over him, breathed constantly, 
tenderly, freshly. 
*The Last Fruit off an Old Tree,’ 1853, 
p. 412. 
Robert Browning. One Word More. To 
E. B. B., 1855. 
What, there’s nothing in the moon note- 
B worthy? 


Dumb to Homer, dumb to Keats—him even! 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. ‘ Aurora 
Leigh,’ 1856, I, 1003-15. 


By Keats’s soul, the man who never stepped. 


J. Robertshaw. Sonnet, To John Keats. 
Fancy’s magician, soul entrancing Keats! 
‘Meditative Hours and other Poems,’ 
1856, p. 238 
Edmund Forster Blanchard. 
st. 2. 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Keats, Elizabeth, 
“ The Portuguese,” who are they? 
and st. 6— 
Keats died from an unconscious maiden’s 


Explanation, 


blow. 
‘Poems by Edward Wilberforce and 
1857, p. 


ee Forster Blanchard,’ 


H. B. Forman. Sonnet, To Keats. 
Ah, Po gd chief delight it was to rove. 
1862. ? unpublished. 


R. Williams Buchanan. John Keats in 
Cloudland. 


Under green branches I lie. 


The St. James's Magazine, July, 1863, 
pp. 470-5. 
W. S. Landor. ‘ Heroic Idyls,’ 1863, pp. 184 
and 256. 
be hast not lost all glory, Rome 
n — 


Shelley and Keats, on earth unknown. 


Robert Buchanan. 
David in Heaven. 
Has the music of his last strong song passed 
into Keats’s face? St. 6. 
From English Keats’s Roman grave. St. 16. 
May weep glad tears on Keats’ breast. St. 22. 
ee second edition, 1865, pp. 6, 


Poet’s Prologue, To 


MAURICE BUXTON FORMAN. 
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AGAS AND THE ARMS OF HATTON 


Alt students of Oxford’s history know the 

earliest map of the city, drawn by 
Ralph Agas in 1578 and engraved in 1588, 
but no account of it yet published has identi- 
fied the shield of arms with which it is em- 
bellished. This is drawn in the top left-hand 
corner of the map, below the title and dedi- 
catory inscription, in the area now occupied 
by St. Hilda’s Hall; it looks like an after- 
thought inserted in a vacant space, and is, in 
fact, an addition to the original drawing and 
a last-moment insertion in the engraving. 


The shield is of the straight-sided Eliza- 
bethan form, divided into twelve quarters in 
three rows of four, and encircled by the 
Garter. As hatching had not yet been in- 
vented, the engraver had no means of indi- 
cating tinctures, though he relieved some of 
the larger charges by darkening them with 
closely-set vertical or horizontal lines. In 
the following blazons the colours have been 
supplied, in brackets: 


1. (Azure) a cheveron between three 
wheat-sheaves (gold), Hatton. 

2. Barry of four (silver and sable) lozengy 
counterchanged, Crispin. 

3. (Silver) a cross paty between four 
martlets (gules), Golborn. 

4. (Silver) an eagle (sable), Bruyn. 

5. (Silver) a bend (sable) with three 
covered cups thereon (silver), Rixton. 

6. (Sable) a cross engrailed ermine, 
Hallom. 

7. (Gold) a saltire (sable), Hellesby. 

8. (Sable) a fesse cut off at the ends 
(silver), a crescent for difference, Bostock. 

9. (Azure) five cingfoils in cross (silver), 
Holdenby. 

10. (Silver) three bends (sable) and a 
canton (sable) with a castle (silver) thereon, 
De la Carville. 

11. (Silver) a chief (gules) with three fleurs 
de lis (gold), Washingley. 

12. Ermine a fesse (azure) with three mill- 
crosses (gold) upon it, Paveley. 


A seal described in the ‘Catalogue of Seals 
in the British Museum,’ vol. III, p. 78, and a 
Garter Plate at Windsor show that this 
shield represents Sir Christopher Hatton, 
Lord Chancellor of England, elected Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University, 20 September, 
1588, after the death of the Earl of Leicester 
on the 3rd of that month; he had been made 
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a Knight of the Garter in the previous 
April.’ 

The printed pedigrees of Hatton are up. 
usually numerous and detailed, and enable 
us to identify and account for all the 
quarterings of the shields except the last two, 
They are to be found in the Visitations of 
Cheshire,” Shropshire? and Northants,‘ in 
Omerod’s ‘Cheshire’** and in _ Baker’s 
‘ Northants."* Some of these pedigrees, as Sir 
Harris Nicolas observed in his ‘ Memoirs of 
the Life and Times of Sir Christopher 
Hatton’ are. “traced beyond records and 
consequently to an apocryphal source” ina 
Norman Ivo, ancestor of the Barons of 
Halton and the Constables of Chester. The 
Hatton arms, which are those of the ancient 
Earls of Chester with the addition of a 
cheveron, clearly proclaim a descent from 
feudal tenants of that earldom, and the early 
quarterings are all of heiresses of Cheshire 
families. 

The branch from which the Chancellor 
sprang was founded in the late fifteenth cen- 
tury by the marriage of Henry Hatton, third 
son of Piers of Cheshire by Margaret, 
heiress of George Bostock,’ with Elizabeth 
only daughter of William Holdenby of Hol- 
denby or Holmby, Northants, and sole heir 
to her brother, William; these were Sir 
Christopher’s great-grandparents. William 
Holdenby was descended from Robert by 
Maud, daughter and heir of William de la 
Carville of Isham,* who must have brought 
in the quarterings for Washingley and Pave- 
ley though her pedigree has not been traced. 

Among existing families entitled to 
quarter the arms here discussed are those of 
the Finch-Hattons, Earls of Winchilsea, and 
Selby-Lowndes of "Whaddon, Bucks. A new 
engraving of Agas’s map was made for the 
University in 1728 by Robert Whittlesey. 
The shield as there drawn is full of errors: 
Crispin in the second quarter is shown as 
six lozenges, three and three; Holdenby in 
the ninth has the cinqfoils in saltire; and an 
attempt seems to have been made to indicate 
the tinctures by hatching, which in every it- 
stance fails to correspond with the correct 
colours. 








1 Wood’s ‘ Fasti,’ ed. Gutch, p. 111; ‘ Complete Peerage, 
ii. 553. 

2 Harl. Soc. xviii. 114. 

3 Ibid., xxviii. 225. 

“Ed. W.C. Metcalfe, 1887, . 27. 

5 Ed. Helsby, i. 744; iii. 


*i. 196. 


' Visitation of Cheshire, p. 32. 








* Feudal Aids iv. 1, 33. 
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The contemporary Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity was Charles Butler, Earl of Arran, 
but Whittlesey dedicated his map to Henry 
3rd Duke of Beaufort, with whose achieve- 
ment of arms he decorated its foot. 

In 1899 the Oxford Historical Society 
issued reproductions of both maps in a port- 
folio of ‘Old Plans of Oxford.’ 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


MR. COLE CELEBRATES A 
BICENTENARY 


May 9 Comes a Letter from worthy Mr. 
Wilmarth Lewis of New England (whom I 
must remember to stile Doctor Lewis, since 
his University of Yale has done him, and 
itself, Honour because of his great Work 
upon the Lettersof Mr. Walpole; and I would 
that all Doctorates were as well deserv’d, but 
there are in these Days many Doctors of 
Philosophy that have no more Philosophy 
than my Foot). He is lately return’d from 
New Holland, where he has found a Letter 
of Mr. Walpole’s, and where he spoke over 
the Air to some 4 or 5 Million of the 
Aboriginals, who, says he, are all of them 
ardent Walpolians. 

By the same Post a Letter comes from the 
Fathers of the Mission at Strawberry Hill, 
bidding me to a Gaudy or Celebration in 
Commemoration of Mr. Walpole his setting 
up House there in May of 1747. 

May 15, Ascension Day. Fine Day. To 
Church, where many Worshippers and the 
Service more like the antient Order of K. 
Edward VI his first Book than that into 
which our trimming latitudinarian Prelates 
have since botch’d it, and an Abundance of 
rich Copes and Vestments; which was 
mightily agreeable to my High-church 
orthodox Stomach. Yet (God forgive me), 
my Mind running so upon to-morrow’s 
Anniversary, I find my Thoughts wandering 
once or twice from the holy Work that is 
going forward. 

May 16, Friday. Fine Day, though with 
some misling Showers, and Strawberry Hill 
all fragrant with Lilacs, as my Freind loved 
to have it. In the Garden I find one of the 
Fathers and with him the learned Mr. 
Ketton Cremer, who has wrote the best of 
the many Lives of Mr. Walpole. With them 
I search in the Plantations for the Pedestal 
that my Freind set up in Memory of Mrs. 
Kitty Clive, but we cannot find it. There 
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is a new-built Row of Villas cutting off Mr. 
Walpole’s chearful Prospect upon the River, 
and I have some Fear lest it may have gone 
astray into one of them, and may bear now 
a new-cut Inscription asseverating that a 
Garden is a lovesome Thing, or some such 
Foolery. 

Presently we troop into the great Walde- 
grave Library: thither come also my lord 
Rosse and the Mayors of Twickenham and 
Richmond and many other Guests. First in 
fit Words, though few, the Father Principal 
opens the Proceedings, saying that not often 
can so many have assembl’d to commem- 
orate a Man’s coming to a House (though 
that, says he, is in these hard Times a rare 
Occurrence), but this was no ordinary Man 
and no common House. 

Then Mr. Ketton Cremer speaks of my 
honoured Freind Mr. Walpole and of his 
fruitful 50 years at Strawberry and how he 
shaped it little by little into a perfect Setting 
for himself. So well he does it and so ten- 
derly he speaks of Mr. Walpole that I am 
overcome with happy Memories and seem 
to see again my Freind (as he is depicted in 
his Picture upon the Invitation sent me by 
the Fathers) sitting cross-leg’d in his Chair 
in the Library with a richly bound Book in 
his Hand and at the Corner of his Mouth 
— quizzical Smile that I remember so 
well. 

Mr. Ketton Cremer tells us that in build- 
ing Strawberry Mr. Walpole created, in his 
own Words, “a small capricious House,” 
and that he was not the Begetter of that Re- 
vival of the antient Gothick Stile which later 
ensued (which, he says, wd. be “a heavy and 
greivous Responsibility”). But this Part of 
his Discourse is presently controverted by 
Professor Richardson the great Architect, 
who speaks next. He will have it that the 
Gothick is a Stream that never quite dry’d 
up, and whose Current was mightily in- 
creas’d by the Building of Strawberry Hill; 
nor will he suffer its Revival to be decry’d. 
Even from so great a Man this seems to me 
a courageous Protest against the prevailing 
Fashion. 

But, whatever their Differences in this 
Matter, both Speakers agree heartily that it 
is matter for devout Thankfulness that 
Strawberry Hill is fallen into the Hands of 
those worthy Men the Fathers of the 
Mission, who not only care tenderly for its 
Fabrick, but put it to a high and holy Use. 
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In the Library, beneath the newly-fur- 
bish’d painted Cieling, is a fine Display of 
Books that Mr. Walpole printed at his 
Officina Arbuteana, and among them I note 
also the Catalogue (drawn up in the high- 
flown Stile of Mr. Robins the Auctioneer) of 
all the Treasures that he amass’d. But I am 
asham’d for my Country when I reflect that 
within 12 Months of their Sale, the vastly 
inferior Collections of Monsieur du Som- 
merard being upon the Market, the French 
Government would not suffer them to be 
dispers’d, but bought them and the Hotel de 
Cluny that hous’d them. Truly, as the Revd. 
Mr. Yorick has it, they order this Matter 
better in France. 


Communicated by J. E. M. 


THE COLLINSON CRYPTOGRAMS 
IN “ THE TIMES ” 
BETWEEN 1 March, 1850, and 15 March, 

1855, about fifty cryptograms, all of 
which appeared to be in the same code, were 
published in the advertisement columns of 
The Times. One of these cryptograms 
appeared on or about the first of every 
month. This long series seems to have 
aroused much curiosity at the time; and it 
apparently remained unexplained until the 
publication in 1889 of the ‘Journal of 
H.M.S. Enterprise, by Captain (later Rear- 
Admiral Sir) Richard Collinson (1811-83). 

This book, issued after its author’s death, 
was edited by his brother, who stated in an 
editorial note that Captain Collinson, before 
he sailed from England in January, 1850, 
with H.M. Ships Enterprise and Investi- 
gator, to prosecute through Behring Strait 
the search for the missing Arctic expedition 
commanded by Sir John Franklin, arranged 
for his family to publish at stated intervals 
in The Times a cryptogram containing news 
of his relatives. Since this newspaper had 
a world-wide circulation, Collinson thought 
that copies would be more likely to reach 
him than letters sent to particular places. 
The code that he devised for this purpose 
was based on the ordinary signal-book of 
the Royal Navy, but was composed of 
letters of the alphabet instead of numbers. 
The plan virtually failed, for he did not 
receive any of the messages after 1857 until 
he reached Java in December, 1854, when 
on his way home from the Arctic.’ 
The signal-book used seems to have been 
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Captain Marryat’s. It was intended for the 
mercantile marine, and was issued to the 
Royal Navy by order of the Admiralty. The 
eighth edition, published in 1841,” is the only 
one to which the writer has had access, and 
may not have been the edition used by 
Collinson. Even if it was not, it must have 
been identical, except for some additions and 
minor alterations, with the edition that 
Collinson did use, for it affords reasonable 
solutions of the cryptograms. 

The eighth edition of Marryat’s signal. 
book was divided into six parts. Part ] 
contained the names of H.M. Ships; part I], 
the names of French and American warships 
and French merchant ships; part III, divided 
into two sections, the names of British and 
foreign, other than French, merchant ships; 
part IV, the names of lighthouses, headlands, 
etc.; part V, sentences and phrases; part VI, 
a general vocabulary. The contents of each 
part were arranged in alphabetical order and 
numbered consecutively, and a method was 
provided for spelling, letter by letter, any 
word not included in the lists. 

Collinson apparently used the letters Q, 
P, O, N, M, L, K, I and H for the figures 
1 to 9 inclusive, and G for 0. He seems to 
have indicated part I of the signal-book by 
the letter D; the first section of part III by 
C, and the second section by B; part IV by 
E; part V by S; and part VI by F. Thus 
“F. QGLI LNGK S. MHN F. OLHI 
E. QKPN S. NIQL”® in Collinson’s code 
seems to correspond in Marryat’s code to 
VI, 1068, 6407; V, 594; VI, 3698; IV, 1724; 
V, 4816, and appears to mean, “ Captain 
Penny arrived from Baffin Bay early in 
September.” And so on. 

No reference is made in the cryptograms 
either to part II of the signal-book or to 
the method of spelling words not included 
in the lists. When the writers had occasion 
to use such a word, they either inserted it 
unchanged (e.g. “ Exhibition ”)* or employed 
an obvious equivalent (e.g. “ F. NPOG C. 
HOLK” for Hyde, actually hide, Park)’. 
Apparently Collinson substituted proper 
names that would be needed for unwanted 





REFERENCES : 

1* Journal of H.M.S. Enterprise,’ by Captain Richard 
Collinson, edited by Major-General T. B. Collinson, Londoa, 
1889, p. 337. 

2* A Code of Signals for the Use of Vessels Employed 
in the Merchant Service,’ 8th edition, London, 1841. 

3 1 October, 1851. 

“1 May, 1851. 

51 July, 1852. 
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names in the signal-book; hence this does 
not always afford a correct rendering of the 
names of persons and places occurring in the 
messages. For instance, “C. QGNL” was 
the equivalent of Bolden in the signal-book, 
but seems to have been used for “ Boldon,” 
near Gateshead, where Collinson’s parents 
lived during his absence from England in 
HMS. Enterprise. 

The meaning of some passages has proved 
quite obscure. Several reasons can be sug- 
gested—changes in the signal-book after 
publication of the eighth edition or altera- 
tions made by Collinson himself for his own 
purposes; the use of words or phrases that 
conveyed allusions intelligible only to him 
and his relatives; and, possibly, mistakes by 
the writers of the cryptograms. 

The present writer hoped that the crypto- 
grams would be found to contain private 
information of historical importance about 
Arctic expeditions, but this hope proved 
illusory. The cryptograms are devoted 
almost entirely to family matters, and, as 
regards Arctic expeditions, include no details 
that are not to be found in standard works. 


RICHARD J. CyRIAX. 


BUILDING-STONE FROM RUINS 
(clxxvi. 262, 303, 321, 338) 


N the accounts kept by Thomas Busshe of 

the building of Sandgate Castle, stone 
was brought to Sandgate from the lately 
dismantled priories of St. Radegund, 
Horton, and Christ Church, Canterbury; in 
the ledger it is called “cane stone ”—that is 
Caen stone. The total number of loads thus 
obtained—the load being reckoned as a ton 
weight—was 459, of which more than half, 
Viz., 237, came from St. Radegund’s, ninety 
from Horton, thirty-two from Canterbury, 
thirty-three from Hythe, fifty-seven from 
places in the neighbourhood, and ten came 
by sea from Sandwich. 

At St. Radegund’s “ the farmer ” received 
for the stone 8d. a load; at Horton nothing 
was paid; at Canterbury the Prior of Christ 
Church twice received 4s. 8d. a ton, and 
afterwards “ Mr. Byngham ” had 3s., but it 
8 not said that the stone came from the 
same site; Michael Carver of Hythe was paid 
%s.a ton for stone delivered at the Castle. 


A. H. W. FYNMorRE. 
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ST. DUNSTAN-IN-THE-EAST, LONDON 


THs is one of the London churches 

almost totally destroyed by enemy 
action during the war of 1939-45. The tower 
remains intact but all the remainder of the 
building except the outer walls is a total 
wreck. 

On the south side of the church is a 
small burial ground which contains not 
more than a score of gravestones and the 
majority of them are only partly legible. 
There is one interesting memorial, a brick 
table tomb with an upper stone slab con- 
taining the inscription to a former London 
merchant. The stone is broken from the 
upper right side down to the lower left 
part, but the wording is still in good pre- 
servation. It stands on the south-west part 
of the churchyard and is worded as 
follows: 

“Beneath this stone | are deposited the | 
remains of | William Vaughan | of London | 
merchant. | Born in this parish | on the 
22 of September 1752 | died in Fenchurch 
Street | the Sth of May 1850 | in his 98th 
year. | He loved his country | and wished 
it well. | Under the south aisle of the 
church | are deposited the remains of his 
parents | Samuel Vaughan, Esquire | and 
Sarah his wife | Formerly Sarah Hallowell | 
also those of | Sarah and Barbara Eddy 
Vaughan | sisters of the above | William 
Vaughan.” | 

Iron clasps should be fixed in this slab 
to preserve it from being destroyed. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


ISCOUNTESS NELSON.—In Littleham 
Churchyard, Exmouth, is a tomb within 
iron rails with the inscription: 

Underneath are deposited the remains of Frances 
Herbert Viscountess Nelson Duchess of Bronti, 
who departed this life on the 6th. of May 1831, 
aged 73 years. And also her son Josiah Nisbet 
who departed this life on the 14th. of a, 1830, 
aged 50 years. And also four of her children, 

oratio Woolward, Herbert Josiah, Sarah, and 
Josiah, all of whom died young. 

The burial register records, all under the 
date 28 July, 1830, Josiah Nisbet, “died at 
Paris France,” aged 50; Sarah Nisbet; 
Horatio Woolward Nisbet, “died at Ver- 
silles,” aged 5; and Josiah Nisbet, aged one 
month; and 14 May, 1831, The Right 
Honble. Frances Viscountess Nelson, Lon- 
don, aged 69. 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 



























Queries 





APTAIN ALEXANDER WISHART 
[1770?-1810].—The Army List for 1795 
shows Alexander Wishart as Quarter-Master 
of the 78th (Highland) Regiment of Foot, 
2nd Battalion, 10 February, 1794, and the 
List for 1796 gives him under officers of 
reduced corps receiving full-pay as of the 
late 2nd Battalion 78th, 4 Mar. 95 (pre- 
sumably the date of reduction). He may 
or may not have been the officer of the 
name appearing in the same list as a Lieu- 
tenant in the regiment (styled also “ or Ross- 
shire Buffs”), seniority in the Army 1 July 
95, in the regiment 12 Jan. 96. He was 
appointed Adjutant 20 October, 1797 
and was still such in 1800. In 1803 and 
1804 he was still Lieutenant. Captain 
17 April, 1804, and so appears in 1808. He 
seems to have gone on half-pay or retired 
altogether during 1808-1810. 
The Scots Magazine for 1811, p. 77, has 
under date 30 October [1810]: 
At Exmouth, in Devonshire, where he went for 


the recovery of his health, Capt. Wishart, late of 
the 78th regiment. 

The graves book at Littleham (the parish 
embracing Exmouth) has the entry: 

Wishart, Alexander, Capt. 78th foot, 1810/C/359. 

And the burial register for 1810 shows: 

October 12—George Wishard 40. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 
1844, p. 110, has: 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Mary Macgregor, widow 
of Capt. Alexander Wishart, of the 78th reg. 

I would be glad of further details of this 
officer and his relationships. 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


RNINGHAM BARONETCY. — Since 

the death of the 11th Baronet in 1935, 
when the title became dormant, no one 
appears to have put forward a claim. It 
would appear that Henry Jerningham (4th 
son of the 3rd Baronet) married Mary 
L’Epine, daughter of a London merchant, 
some time early in the 18th century and had 
five sons: Francis, Henry, Charles, Nicholas 
and Hugh. Henry went to America and left 
issue. In the event of Francis’ descendants 
having become extinct, perhaps America 
could furnish an heir to this Baronetcy. Is 
there any record of this branch of the 
family? 
P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 
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How OLD WAS PRUDENCE BALD. 
WIN?—The usual picture of Robert 
Herrick’s Devonshire “exile” presents the 
bachelor poet “at the vicarage surrounded 
by a happy family of pets, and attended by 
an excellent old servant named Prudence 
Baldwin.” (Eycyclopaedia Britannica.) Now 
Herrick went down to Devonshire at the age 
of 38. He died there—after a Cromwellian 
absence—in his 84th year. “ Prue survived 
her master 4 years, as the parish register at 
Dean Prior bears witness.” (A. C. Judson, 
Seventeenth-Century Lyrics.) 


Just how old was this “ excellent old ser- 
vant” when she began attending Herrick’s 
comforts? If she was his exact age, she 
must have lived to the good old age of 88— 
not an impossiblity, of course. But perhaps 
she was much younger than the pious 
scholars of the past have made her out to 
be—one’s concept of Herrick blurs some- 
what if we imagine him selecting an old 
maidservant. Has anyone by chance seen 
a record of Prudence Baldwin’s birth at 
Dean Prior? 

THomas H. McNEAL. 


Department of English, 
University, Alabama. 


CAVAGNARI (cxcii. 195).—The follow- 

ing reply in answer to my Query may 
be of interest, and may produce suggestions 
for further research: 


Pierre Louis Napoleon Cavagnari was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital. His Presentation papers m- 
clude a copy of his Baptismal Certificate and of 
his Parents’ Marriage Certificate. His Parents, 
Benoit Jean Baptiste Louis Cavagnari—of Ver 
sailles—and Caroline Anne Lyons Montgomery— 
of Lympton, Devon—were married at the British 
Embassy in Paris on 6 April, 1837. Their so, 
Pierre Louis or was baptized at the Pro- 
testant Church of Nancy on 16 October, 1841, and 
his father is described as “‘ Chef d’escadron au Ir 
regt de hussardre, chevalier de l’ordre royal de la 
légion d’honneur.” His godparents included his 
grandfather Pierre Cavagnari and uncle 
Napoleon Cavagnari. ; 

For any connection between this family and 
Mrs. William Skrine (née Siordet) who was living 
near her Cavagnari cousins at Parma in 1830 on 
must know something more of Pierre Louis’ father. 


Can any reader suggest any profitable 
French source where details of his fa 
and presumably distinguished military 
career would be found? 

ANGUS I. MACNAGHTEN. 
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FCK—HUGGINS.~ Anns Huggins, pos- 
sibly of Gloucester, married a Mr. 
Hick previous to 1762. Her sister, Eliza- 
beth Huggins, b. 1734, married Stephen 
Coleman and had 22 children, dying, at the 
age of 92, on 26 August, 1826, at Rye. She 
was my great-great-grandmother. Among 
her other descendants were William Thomas 
Coleman, M.D., who wrote ‘Notes on 
Health’ in 1860, and William S. Coleman, 
the artist and author of ‘ British Butterflies, 
a book much valued by young collectors 
when I was a boy. I possess a Bible pre- 
sented by Anne Hick to her sister, Elizabeth 
Coleman, in 1762. A cousin of mine has a 
portrait, painted by an unknown artist, of 
Ann Hick. 

Can anyone help me to trace Mr. Hick, 
whose Christian name has not come down to 
us, and the parentage of Ann and Elizabeth 
Huggins; they are both uncommon names. 


LEOPOLD A. VIDLER. 


GHAM.—In part IV of the Visita- 

tions of the North, published by the 
Surtees Society in 1932, there is an annotated 
blazon of a collection of shields made by 
Robert Glover, apparently based on a 
fifteenth century original. Amongst the 
shields the editor could not identify is 
No. 156, Olyver de Hyngham, Ingland: 
gold a cross patonce gules. Hingham, the 
editor says, is in Norfolk. But surely the 
shield is intended for Sir Oliver de Ingham, 
of Ingham, also in Norfolk, Steward of the 
Duchy of Aquitaine, who died in 1344. His 
arms were party gold and vert with a mill- 
rind cross gules (‘ Ancestor,’ X, 95). 

CHARLES EvANs. 


WELTIIE's MOTLEY PASTE.—In an 

“ Epistle from the Honourable Charles 
Fox, partridge-shooting, to the Honourable 
John Townshend; cruising”: London: 
1779: there occurs the following: 


That night, to festive wit and friendship due, 
That night thy CHARLES’S board shall welcome 


you. 
Sallads, that shame ragouts, shall woo thy taste; 
Deep shalt thou delve in WELTJIE’S motley 


paste ; 

DERBY shall lend, if not his plate, his Cooks, 
» know, I’ve bought the best Champaigne 
from Brooks ; 


What was “ Weltjie’s motley paste ”? 
H. G. 
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PEENHAMLAND PUBLISHERS AND 
PRESS.—I possess a book, ‘The History 
and Antiquities of Newbury and its Environs 
including 28 Parishes, Also a Catalogue of 
Plants found in the Neighbourhood,’ printed 
and published by Hall & Marsh, date 1839 
and, according to the title page, apparently 
published at Speenhamland. 

Is anything known of this firm and any 
other of their publications or the date, 
history and exact location of the Speen- 
hamland Press? 

The name of the author of the book is not 
given, but in another copy that I have 
recently seen, the name E. W. Gray has been 
written in in pencil and a faded pencil note 
beside it appears to give a reference to 
“Notes and Queries,’ July, 1869. 

Is this the name of the author of this work 
and is anything else known of him? 

I may add that I purchased my copy at the 
sale of the effects of Mr. Walter Money, 
the local historian of Newbury, after his 
death. 

MICHAEL WATERHOUSE. 


FiMIGRANTS TO AMERICA, PRIOR 
TO 1671.—Can anyone tell me if there 
is a record, published in England, of such 
Welsh and English immigrants? 
F. D. HERBERT. 
New York. 


REV. ROBERT WISHART, M.A. {[d. 

1688].—He became Rector of Wyke 
Regis, Dorset, in 1681, and was buried there 
2 December, 1688. He was M.A. St. 
Andrews, incorporated at Oxford 9 Sep- 
tember, 1661 (son of George, Bishop of 
Edinburgh). His will (P.C.C. 1689 Ent, 
folio 106), dated 30 November, 1688, proved 
30 July, 1689) mentions his wife Jane 
(executrix). Of what family was she, and 
had they any issue? The Bishop had a 
large family, including two sons. What is 
known of these and their descendants? 

R. BINGHAM ADAMS. 


(;LLINGWATER: AN UNANSWERED 
QUERY (clxxxiii. 168).— 

In ‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ chapter vi, the tale of 
“the Baron of en ” contains the following 
sentence: “‘ One night, after a day’s sport in which 
he had outdone Nimrod or Géillingwater, and 
slaughtered ‘ another fine bear’ .. .” 

Who was Gillingwater? 

Tos. W. HILL. 
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ANTHONY, KING OF POLAND.—How 
is it to be explained that Shaftesbury 
had been attacked in pamphlets as Anthony, 
King of Poland? 
J. KRZYZANOWSKI. 


ROSS-LEGGED FEMALE EFFIGIES. 
—Effigies of females with crossed legs 
are found at Cashel, Ireland; Chichester 
Cathedral, Sussex; Howden, E. Riding of 
Yorkshire; and at Tideswell, Derbyshire— 
this last example being apparently un- 
recorded. I should be interested to hear if 
any reader knows of other examples of 
figures of this type either in this country 
or on the Continent. 
C. BLAIR. 


BERHARDI.—Johann Daniel Eberhardi, 
pastor and chaplain to the Duke of 
Nassau-Siegen at Siegen, was received in 
audience by William III in 1689 and given 
funds for the church at Siegen. Can any 
information be given regarding these 
matters, especially reference to any account 

of the audience? 

W. A. P. WADDINGTON. 


ATTHEW PARKER, JOSEPH 
PARKER.—The place of Archbishop 
Parker’s residence in Marian days, “the 
house of a friend,’ can be established by 
discovering where his fourth son, Joseph, 
was buried. This son was born on 12 Sep- 
tember, 1556, and died the same year. 
Parker, under some circumstances, might 
have baptized his own child, but would not 
have undertaken the burial. The baptismal 
and death registers of some Cambridge 
church should conclusively settle the prob- 
lem of the place of residence. Perhaps a 
Cambridge antiquarian can aid. 


5.C..W. 
RS. SHUCKBURGH AND MRS. 
SEYMOUR _(correspondence).—Can 


any reader tell me where there was reprinted 
a letter from one of these ladies to the other, 
in answer to a request for the “ character ” 
of a domestic servant? The date was some 
time in the early ‘forties of the last century. 
The letter is said to have been published in 
the ‘ Annual Register,’ but does not appear 
to be indexed in any volume. 
Horace WYNDHAM. 

The Athenaeum, S.W. 1. 
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MoOtrTeEr DE LA FONTAINE.—Adolphe 

Mottet de la Fontaine; son of Benoit 
(1745-1820); chief justice of Pondicherry; 
an officer in the Nizam of Hyderabad’s 
Army 1817-1853. Married, 26 November, 
1829, Elizabeth, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Jean 
Baptiste de Warren (1769-1830), sometime of 
the Regiment de Dillon, and later judge of 
the Royal Court of Pondicherry. They had 
3 or more sons and 3 or more daughters, of 
whom Claire married, 1869, Charles Adrian 
Prosper d’Epinay, C.V.O., the sculptor, 
Date and place of death wanted; also further 
details of children. 

(Bric.) H. BULLocx. 


OHN CLIFTON.—John Clifton, officer 
in the Nizam of Hyderabad’s Army 
1817-50. Details wanted. Was he the same 
as the man of that name who was at Eton 
in 1814, and of whom ‘Eton School Lists’ 
give no further particulars? 
(BriGc.) H. BULLOcK. 


EONARDO BRUNI (d._ 1444).—He 
translated Aristotle’s ‘Politics’ into 
Latin, and two MSS. (Nos. 2143, 2145) in 
the Bodleian have a long dedication to 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. Can the 
date of the translation be ascertained? 
D. M. 


ae ISS IN HER ’TEENS.” — In an 

Almanack for 1761 is _ written: 

“Smith at the Civet Cat in Bond Street sells 

the best Mifs in her teens, and all kinds of 

Efsences.” Was “ Mifs in her teens” 4 

popular perfume in the eighteenth century? 
St. M.C. 


[DAUGHTER AS HER _ FATHER’S 
NURSE.—Woman suckles her im- 
prisoned father in order to save him from 
starvation. Instances of this motif in legends, 
folk-tales and pictorial representations 
wanted. 
O. F. BABLER. 


7 MASTER OF ARTS COFFEE ROOM.” 
—Can this be identified at Oxford 
or elsewhere, and what became of its library, 
which exceeded a thousand volumes by 
1794? Cc 
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Replies 


ARD TOMBS WITH EFFIGIES (cxcii. 
259).—New Radnor Church preserves 
in its porch two effigies which were removed 
there from the churchyard when the church 
was rebuilt in 1846. The effigies are of a 
man and a woman, and date from the early 
thirteenth century, the male figure in chain 
armour with a surcoat and a round shield 
(this last a rare feature). Both have suffered 
much from exposure to the weather, and 
possibly from the tread of many genera- 
tions. It appears probable that the effigies 
were removed to the churchyard from the 
original church, when a new church was 
built about the fourteenth century on an 
adjoining site. 

The builders of the modern church (a 
painful example of its period) also preserved 
the spandrels of the fifteenth century screen, 
which they worked into the altar rail. They 
left nothing else from the previous building. 

W. H. Howse. 











Presteigne, Rads. 


There is a case of an effigy outside a 
church at Chilton, Bucks; it is that of “a 
knight in chain mail, with long loose surcoat, 
legs crossed, late 13th century ” (Hist. Monts. 
Commrs. Report, 1. 105). It is perched up 
on the east wall of the nave, above the roof 
of the chancel, in a vertical position, where 
it does not appear to advantage. 

G. E. 


In Suffolk may be seen the following: 

1. Two early sepulchral slabs, the upper 
portions carved with half effigies, in 
Brandon churchyard (see Boutell’s “ Chris- 
tan Monuments in England and Wales,” 
1854, p. 147, for an illustration of one of 
them). 

2. Brass plate with kneeling effigies of 
Nicholas and Anne Garneys, their six sons 
and four daughters, c. 1600, on exterior 
south wall of Ringsfield Church. 

3. White marble effigy of Anthony Wing- 
field, in full bottomed wig and square-toed 

) Teclining on his elbow on a cushion, 
1715, in the churchyard of Stonham Aspal. 


H. R. LINGwoop. 
Martlesham, Suffolk. 
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GIR HENRY POTTINGER, BART. (cxcii. 
150, 195, 238).—B. 10th June, 1834; he 
m. in 1863, not 1865; his wife, by whom he 
had one daughter, dying in 1866. His 
published works were: ‘A Broken Echo,’ 
1853; ‘ Zurlina,’ 1854; ‘Blue and Green,’ 
1880; and the better known ‘Flood, Fell, 
and Forest,’ 1905. D. 18th October, 1909. 
(Who Was Who, 1897-1916.) 
The obituary notice gives his death as 
having occurred at his Richmond residence, 
on Saturday, the /6th, adding that the in- 
terment took place in the cemetery of 
Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, on Wednesday 
the 20th. 
(Surrey Comet, 23.10.1909, p. 7(a).) 
RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


His only child, Ethel Adeline (died 1922) 
married 21 April, 1885, Sir Henry Meysey 
Meysey-Thompson, 2nd Bart. and Ist Baron 
Knaresborough, of Kirby Hall, Borough- 
bridge, Yorks. They had one son, Claude 
Henry Meysey, Captain, Rifle Brigade, born 
1887, died 17 June, 1915, from wounds 
received in action at Ypres; and four 
daughters—the youngest, Hon. Gwendolen 
Meysey-Thompson, having been lady-in- 
waiting to H.R.H. the Duchess of Glou- 
cester. The Barony thus became extinct in 
1929. CHARLES H. CLARK. 

Dewsbury. 


For a good deal of information about the 
Pottinger family see Joseph Foster’s ‘ Our 
Noble and Gentle Families of Royal 
Descent.’ Thomas Pottinger married 
29 October, 1752, Frances, 4th daughter 
(not 3rd as at p. 238) of Eldred Curwen. 
The first baronet was Sth not 2nd son of 
Eldred Curwen Pottinger. A miniature por- 
trait of the first baronet was reproduced in 
The Times on 7 September, 1945. The third 
and last baronet died 16 October, 1909. 

Henry Alison Pottinger, who is mentioned 
by X, does not appear in any of the pedi- 
grees of the family to which Sir Henry 


belonged. C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


It may be of interest to your inquirer that 
many members of the family from 1852 to 
1916 were at Cheltenham College, beginning 
with Lt.-Gen. Brabazon Henry Pottinger, 
R.A., son of Maj.-Gen. John Pottinger, C.B. 
I was at Boyne House with Eldred °82-'84, 
and I’m now in sight of my 82. V.F. 
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FARLY DIRECTORIES (excii. 150, 195, 

238).—The first Manchester Directory 
of which I have any knowledge is that for 
1772, compiled by Elizabeth Raffald, who 
also achieved fame as author of ‘The Ex- 
perienced English Housekeeper.’ It was re- 
printed at Manchester “for Richard H. 
Sutton by A. Ireland & Co.” in 1889 in a 
limited edition of one hundred copies. The 
directory should certainly be an early 
example of such compilations. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


URNAME. TILL-ADAMS (clx. 372; 
exci. 170, 219; excii. 84, 219).— 

1. “ Wiltshire Quarter Sessions Records 
XVII Century” (B. Howard Cunnington, 
F.S.A.) quotes a John Tiladams, born and 
living at Bradford-on-Avon in 1603, carry- 
ing a petition for a plot of land on which 
to build himself a house, as, owing to in- 
firmities of both sight and limbs he cannot 
pay the heavy rents asked. The letter is 
signed by the Vicar of Bradford, Thomas 
Reede, and bears also the signatures of 
churchwardens and others. 

2. I have a note of an Apprentice Inden- 
ture of 1759 Thosmas Tilladam apprenticed 
to David Howell, Merchant Taylor, Bristol. 

3. The Universal British Directory of 
Trade and Commerce, 1793, under Bristol, 
quoted Tilladams Ann Druggist, Union 
Street. Tilladams William Shoemaker, West 
Street and Till Adams Will. (sic) Shoe- 
maker, 23 Clare Street. 

Holdens Triennial Directory 1805-1807 
gives Tilladam Wm. West India Broker, 
Small Street. Bristol. only. 

4. Is it not possible that the Prototype was 
evolved from the latin filius, e.g. John fil- 
Adam being mis-spelt as John Tiladam? 

L. C. MESSITER. 

2 Oakfield Grove, Clifton, Bristol. 


panty FAIR ARTISTS (cxcii. 216).— 

In Notes and Queries of April, 1934, 
Mr. H. R. Maunsell, in reply to a query 
(ref. clxvi. 242) gave a list of Vanity Fair 
artists which he had obtained from the late 
Sir Leslie Ward. Sixteen signatures were 
identified, among them “Lib,” the artist 
represented by this signature being Prosperi. 
“Quiz” does not appear in the list, but 
Sir Leslie Ward was unable to identify all 
the signatures submitted to him. 

WALTER H. PHILLIPS. 


Dulwich. 
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(CANUTE (cxcii. 259).—The sole authority 
for the story of Canute and the waves 
is Henry of Huntingdon, the Chronicler, 
and it may be that, in his account, he gives 
the scene and date of the occurrence, 
CLAUD RUSSELL, 


I have always understood that Old 
Bosham, Sussex, was the traditional scene 
of the story of King Canute’s encounter 
with the rising tide. It is not clear whether 
the old writers refer this incident to 
period before or after that great king’s pil- 
grimage to Rome, but it was evidently when 
he was at the height of his power. The 
chroniclers conclude the tale by adding that 
he immediately deposited his crown in Win- 
chester Cathedral and never wore it again. 

P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


FAST GREENWICH MANOR (cxcii. 

259).—As Greenwich was a royal 
residence in Tudor and Stuart times, royal 
grants of land were made “to be held of 
the Manor of East Greenwich.” For 
Example, the Province of Maine in North 
America was granted by Charles I to be 
held of this Manor. It seems to have been 
a current legal term for a free grant toa 
loyal subject. 

Further information will be found in an 
article “Our Royal Manor of Greenwich,” 
in the Law Quarterly Review, July, 1913. 

DavipD LEGGATT. 

Greenwich. 


EHU AS A CHRISTIAN NAME (cxcii. 
124, 196).—Jehu Wantsy, Yeoman, of 
Warminster, Wilts., appears as the bonds- 
man in the marriage licence of John Har- 
bottle, Hosier, and Mary Wantsy, both of 
Warminster. The licence is dated 18 

February, 1678, 1679. 

R. H. ADAMS. 


DEVIZEs IN 1788 (cxcii. 182, 205, 313)— 

Anthony Perrier (b. 22 February, 1770) 
was third and youngest son of Anthony 
Perrier, a leading merchant of Dublin. His 
eldest brother, David, knighted in 1795, was 
mayor of Cork, 1813-1814. 

John Shapland, who figures so prom 
inently at the second reference, was a soi 
of John Shapland, of Marshfield, where he 
was b. 14 February, 1776. 


He entered 
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HELCS. as a Cadet on their Bengal 
Establishment in 1794, rose to the rank of 
Colonel in June, 1829, and died in England 
in November, 1835, having been awarded 
the C.B. in February, 1817. 





V. &. 


It is always interesting to trace these old 
families of tradesmen and yeomen; and of 
the twenty names mentioned by Mr. W. C. 
Peyton at the above reference, the following 
were still to be found at Devizes in 1939, 
and probably survive to this day: Sloper, 
Bayly, Oram, Salmon, Figgins, Chandler, 
Waylen. 


The Slopers were perhaps the most 
prominent drapers and shopkeepers at 
Devizes, and one of the Waylens a very 
well-known physician. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


THE EPISCOPAL WIG (s.v. ‘Church 

Services, cxxi. 214, cxcii. 239).—The 
Archbishop of Armagh has referred us to 
the Memoir (1863) of C. J. Blomfield (1786- 
1857), Bishop of London. The Bishop wrote 
to his wife on 10th May, 1874: “I am going 
to call on the new Bishop of Chichester to 
see whether he will try to persuade his 
Majesty (George IV) to dispense with our 
wigs.” Nothing came of this, but the Bishop 
tried again with William IV. Asked whether 
he had a message to send to the King, he 
said: ““ You may present my duty to His 
Majesty, and say that at this tropical season 
I find my episcopal wig a serious encum- 
brance, and that I hope he will not consider 
me guilty of a breach of Court etiquette, if 
Iam induced to lay it aside.” The King 
sent back a message: “ Tell the Bishop that 
he is not to wear a wig on my account; I 
dislike it as much as he does, and shall be 
glad to see the whole Bench wear their hair.” 
After this the episcopal wig was gradually 
discontinued. 


Mr. Ronald F. Newman quotes Mrs. 
le as saying (English Monumental 
Sculpture, 1927, p. 50): “ My father, born 
in 1840, was confirmed by Bishop Vowler in 
1856, and was deeply impressed by the pre- 
latical wig, the last, he was told, of its kind 

it England.” 

Ep. 
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THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, trans- 
lated by R. C. Trevelyan (Cambridge 
University Press, 7s. 6d.). 


WE know Mr. Trevelyan by this time as 

an accomplished translator who keeps 
close to the text and idiom of his author 
without divagating into the gutter-English 
admired to-day. Theocritus is distinguished 
by the grace of his style, and his hexameters 
range easily from realism to dignity and 
from naturalness to Alexandrian courtli- 
ness. This great Greek and Latin metre is 
always difficult for translators. No one 
hopes nowadays to reproduce it exactly and 
the attempts to find some other adequate 
form have been endless and never very satis- 
factory. What interests us specially in 
Mr. Trevelyan’s metre is that George Loane, 
our learned and tasteful contributor, after 
his deep studies in Chapman’s Iliad, was in 
his last years much attracted by it and used 
it extensively for classical translation. On 
the whole the “unrimed verse of seven 
accents” is, we think, with its ample room 
as good for rendering the hexameter as any. 
But the reader knows so little of the metre 
that he hardly understands it, and some- 
times its coincides with good prose. Thus 
in the Fisherman’s idyll a line of simple but 
real beauty runs in prose as near the Greek 
as possible: 





Already I have seen ten thousand dreams and 
not yet is the dawn. 


This can scan in the long metre and 
Mr. Trevelyan’s line is much the same. The 
first idyll opens with a slight variation: 

Sweet is the whispering music of yonder pine 

that sings. 
Mr. Trevelyan has managed so well that he 
need not have left two idylls and several of 
the Epigrams in prose. He wishes to be 
“completely felicitous.” That is a good 
ideal but no one can expect to maintain it 
for all the deft varieties of Theocritus. He 
has made an excellent version of the two 
ladies attending the festival of Adonis, the 
idyll selected by Matthew Arnold for trans- 
lation and criticism. Here is Theocritus at 
his best, easy, humorous, delightful. The 
husband who blunders in his marketing, the 
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servant who wastes the soap, the stranger 
who objects to the endless chatter and gets 
a sharp reply. All this might be up to date 
in 1947, but Alexandria, about 280 B.c., has 
no fears about the wholesale thieving which 
disgraces London. At the start Gorgo com- 
plains that her friend lives too far away and 
Praxinoa replies: 


Yes, for that lunatic needs must come to the ends 
of the earth and take 

This hole—one can’t call it a house—on purpose 
to prevent 

Our being neighbours—all for spite as usual, the 
jealous wretch! 


Gorgo warns her about her language: 


You mustn’t say such things, my dear, about 

your husband Dinon 

When the boy’s listening. Do take care, see how 

he’s staring at you! 

Never mind, Zopyrian, sweet pet, She doesn’t 

mean papa. 

The Epigrams make some charming little 
poems in unrhymed verse, accent and 
cadence have a subtle effect of their own 
more varied than rhyme. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SPEAK IN 
PUBLIC, by A. G. Mears (Andrew 
George Elliot. Distributed by Rolls 
House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E.C.4. 5s.). 


(THERE is no present sign that the world’s 
political medicine-men have grasped 
the elementary truth that the way to control 
of the atom bomb lies through control of 
the human tongue. If the United Nations 
could become for ten years the Silent United 
Nations, the central problem of international 
relations might solve itself. Meanwhile, 
since mankind will not yet cure itself of 
the vicious habit of uttering in public, 
Mrs. Mears’s book may do some service in 
so far as it advises its readers to think before 
they speak, though this admirable precept 
is to some extent offset by the statement on 
the jacket that “Words are the stepping- 
stones to personal advancement.” As an 
experienced teacher of the subject Mrs. 
Mears is well acquainted with the many 
defects of would-be public speakers, and 
even though her printed advice may not con- 
tribute importantly to the art of oratory, it 
should, if digested by the right people, very 
happily reduce the number of bores. 
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BY-WAYS OF CAMBRIDGE HISTOR 
by Florence Ada Keynes (Cambri 
University Press. 7s. 6d.). 


AS one of the early students at Newnha 
and subsequently a resident from {i 
until the present, Mrs. Keynes has Cas 
bridge in her blood and bones as well 
her mind, and her attractive little boo 
distinguished by thorough assimilation ¢ 
subject matter and by mature and m 
presentation. Though it is in no seg 
guide book it will give the intending visit 
to Cambrdge far more of the “feel” 
traditional spirit of the place than can 
had from any work of the Baedeker bre 
It discourses agreeably of selected bui 
(the Guildhall, Barnwell Priory, Mend 
House); of the High Stewards, from Thom 
Howard in 1529 to Professor G, 
Trevelyn who succeeded Lord Keynes 
1946; of personalities, including Orlan 
Gibbons and Damaris Masham (born Qj 
worth), the scholarly daughter of the se 
teeth century Master of Christ’s who / 
also leader of the Cambridge Pla 
and of such ancient organizations as 
Cambridge Waits, who lead Mrs. 
back to the minstrels and troubadours. F 
ability to call up the past is nowhere t 
shown than in the chapter on 
Priory, where the Hosteller was cha 
part of his duty, “to keep clean cloths a 
clean towels; cups without flaws; spoons! 
silver; mattresses, blankets, sheets | 
merely clean but untorn; proper pill 
quilts to cover the beds, and of right 
and pleasing colour.” This glimpse of Wi 
would now seem a housewife’s paradise § 
carry the sobering suspicion that civilizat 
is behind us and only barbarism ahead,| 
Mrs. Keynes’s wholly civilized persona 
informs every page of her book, ence 
ing in its readers the happier reflection® 
breeding and gentility, however undervall 
to-day, are essential to the good life a 
such, not finally perishable. 





CORRIGENDA 


P. 240, col. 2, ll. 8, 7 from foot, for 
Dalcroze read Jaques-Dalcroze. 

P. 241, Miss Lily B. Campbell’s book, * 
speare’s Histories,’ is published in this co 
the Cambridge University Press, price 35s. 
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